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ABSTRACT - ' 

This cfollection o£ s^bstraqts is part o£ a continuing 
series providing information on recent doctoral dissertations. The 
eight titles deailr with the following topics ^ (1) the initiating and 
responding commun ideation behaviors of primary school students who > 
-score high as comparedc^to those who score low oir language and reading 
tests; (2) listening comprehension as a factoid ih attifi tion/r.etention 
in higher education; (3)%j^e effects of organization, pauses, and' 
questions on collie lecture comprehension; (4) the^effect of student^ 
partjlcipation in &eflf-*anaXysis, pe'er evaluation, model study, and 
sTelf-analysis and peer evaluation upon ^speaking skills in the ^ 
^informative speech;, (5) the speech content of selected seventh and 
'eighth grade* language arts textbook^; (6)^the audr^nce sensitivity 
and rhetorical sensitivity of college basic speech studetits; (7) a 
colm^arison o{ skills training pl^s cognitive* restructuring, skills 
training only, cognitive restructuring oaly, and no systematic 
treatment in ^the reduction of trait-like communication apprehension 
in the classroom setting; and (8) the effect p£ prediScussion 
instruction rin information processing \on perceived' quality of 
decision maxing, .discussion ef f ici^ncy ,^ and group member 
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This bibliography has been compiled as part of a continuing series designed 

• ' ■ \ 

to make information on rele\tant dissertations available to users of the ERld 



system. ^Monthly issues of Dissertation Abstracts Ititematipnal a,re revieweci,' 
in* order to compile abstracts* of dissertations on related topics," which thus 

1 

become accessible in searches .of the ERIC data' base. Ordering information 
for the dissertations them/selves is^ included at -the end of the bibliography. 

Abstracts of the following dissertations are included in this collection: 

. ■ r ' ■ ' ' ' 

Barnes, Nancy Marie Van Stavem 
INITIATING AND RESPONDING COMMONICATION 
BEHAVIORS OF PRIMARY PUPILS -JWHO' SCORE , ' 
.HIGH GCMPARED TO THOSE WHO SCORE LOW ON • 
LANGUAGE READING TESTS * ' ' ' 

Conaway, Martha Smith . . . . t 
LrSTEKING COMPREHENSION AS A FACTOR IN 
ATTRITION/REtErfriON IN -HIGHER .EDUCATION/ • 

\ "• . 

, Fields,* Johanna H. v . 
LEARNING BY LISTENING:' THE EFFECTS OF 
ORGANIZATION, .PAUSES AND QUESTIONS 
ON COLLEGE LECTURE COMPREHENSION 

Jenness, Tom Ellis 

A STUDY OF THE'eI'FECT OF STUDENT PAR- 
TICIPATION IN SELF ANALYSIS, PEER 
. EVALUATION, MODEL STUDY, AND SELF 
ANALYSIS AND PEER EVALUATION UPON 
SPEAKING SKILLS IN THE INFORMATIVE 
SPEECH 



Taugher, -'Cliatles David 
A COMPARISON. OF SKILLS' TRAINING 
:PJ.US CDGNlinVE RESTRUCTURING, . • 
SKIClS TRAilNING ONLY-,. COGNITIVE 
R^lSTRUCTlllilNG ONLY;* 'AND NO SYSTEM- 
ATIC TREApiENT*fN THE'.REDUCTION OF., 
'"TRAIT-Llfe" COMMUNICATION AP'PRE-^ 
HENS ION 'IN; THE G1ASSRD'<3m SETTING 

.Whaley-,' "Marie 'Annala 
THE EFFECli OF- PREDI^CUSSION; IN- 
/STRIJCTION in INF0RMATI6n PROCESSING 

'on perceivbd .qual];ty of decision-, 
,ilaking, discussion efficiency, and 

/?^ffiMBER SATI^F^TIQN 



Rink, Patricia Jane 
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SELECTED STUDENT TEXTBOOKS IN LANGUAGE 
ARTS: GRADES SEVEN AND EIGHT 



Schoen, Ladene Schachlnger 
A STUDY OF THE AUDIENCE SENSITIVITY- 
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INITIATING AND RESPONDING CDM(^UNiCATION 
BEHAVIORS OF PRIMARY PUPILS WHO SCORE HIGH . ^ 
COMPARED TO THOSE WHO SCORE LOW ON LANGUAGE 
AND READING TESTS , ?'Order No, 8201804 

BARwes. NA^^cy Maric Van Stavern. Ph.D. UnivBrsity of Oregon. 198t 
219pp. Adviser Dr^MMredC.Robeckl 

The purpose of this investigation was tcanalyze and compare 
specifk: oral comJ^untcation behaviors of pnmary pupils who socre 
' high on standardized reading and language tests with those who 
•scqf e low. Analyses were made to determine the extent to which " 
pnmary pgpils used oral language communication skiili jn a simulated 
dassroom seating and how such use related to academic 
^ achievement as typically measured by standardized language and 
^ reading tests. ^ - . 

A strat'lf^, randomized sampling from a primary scMool ^ 
population ba^ on CTBS stanine data yielded 48 subjects in four 
categories: high language, high regding, iow languege and tow 
reeding^lhe communication behaviors of the subjects (in videotaped 
interactions) were analyzed, utilizing the Rieke Communication N4odei 
as the measurement instrument. Initiating and responding behaviors 
v(«re measured, iocludiny non-responses, non-vert>al 
cpfiKnunication, vocaillzations, use of words, use of phrases, use/3f 
sentences, and questions agked. ^ ^ . a 

^ Based oh the application of the Kruskal-Wallis and the P^ear5oq,chi 
square test applications, data analyses indicated that predictions of 
specific comm unication behaviors cannot be made, based on reading 
and language stanine stan dardi zed test'scores. Regardless of how 
the subjects scored on the CtBS Reading and Language Tests, they 
demonstrated comparable communication behaviors, with no 
statistically significant differ^ce^. The datadMirot differentiate 
between the four types of categorized pupils, ^dents who scored 
high (stanines 7, 8, and 9) on standardized reading of Unguage tests 
^ did not initiate Qommunications or respond more often\They M not ^ 
exhibit higher levels of communication behaviors by mo^ frequently 
using phrases and sentences and asking more questiops,^nd they 
dkJ not more frequently^ adhibit balanced communication proves by 
scoring within the 40% to 60% range, wnencompar^ to stuo^dnts 
who scored low (stanines 1 , 2, and 3) on the same te^. Stud^ts who 
scored hijghdkj not exhibit distinctive communication t)ehavtor^(noh- 
responses; non-verbal communications; vocalizations; Vnd use of ' 
words, phrases, and sentences), and they did not ask ipore questions, 
when compared to students v/ho scored low. As a group, the 48 ^ 
subjects responded upwards to 74% of.the time, while initiating ~ 
communications upwards to 26% of the time. In addition, the istudefits 
asked few questions. ' ' ' 



LISTENING COMPREHENSION AS A FACTOR IN 
ATTRITION^RETENTION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

• ' ^ Order7»o,DA82Dl5448 

CoNAWAY , Mahtha SMrTH, Ph.D. Southem Illinois University at 
\^ Carjbonda/e,l9&t^ 129pp. Major Professor Dr. Arthur L Casebeer 

This iong^tud^na^study over six past semesters investigated 
« whether listening bomplel^nsion skijis-alone, onwith^'otKer variables, 
were a factor fn attrition/refention of college'students. A 10-^ar 

<K Study was begun?The sample consisted of 418 Eastern Kditucky 
University students frdm both sexes.'all class and achi^ement levelsr 
and ages 16 through 57. Subjects were obtained through voluntary 
enrollment in a college study skills course under normal regstrationr < 
procedures,«pie*5rownfCar/sen Listening Comprehension Jeil and 

, The Nelson-Denny Reading Test were routinely given to all sections ^ 
as part of the course. 

The sample was dividesMQto seveVal ;ub<sets, and each one was 
individually analyzed. Prom rotables, gender, age, residence, 
class level, Nelson-Oennyscordv^^ scores, and Brown-Carisen 
scores were selected through muitlJinear regression analysis as most 

• Influential, with the latter thrb^bera frequently h jghlyeignificant ior 
total population ih the sample.' 
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Results. (1) A significant (p < .0001) positive linear conefation 
exists between attrition andjistening comprehension scores of 
students at the academic dismissal level. (2) Significant positive 
relationships exist between higher education attrition/retention and 
listening comprehension^skiliSr rei^ding skills, and ACT scores*-each 
at p < .0001 . (3) Significant positive relationships e^cist between 
cunmiative GPA ^nd listening comprehension skills, reading skilllk 
arid ACT scores--each at p < .0001.(4) Age was significantly (p < .05) 
and negatively correlated with listening comprehension among 
students with a GPA < 2.0. - • • 

Conclusions. (1) -Listening comprehension is an extremely 
important factor in higher education attrition/retention and student 
academic achievement. (2) Rrst-semester attiition couki be)^uced 
if jsotentiaf underachievers were instructed in listening techniqties for 
lecture comprehension and use of context clues. (3) Students afa^ye 
normal college age with a G^'A < 2.000 need testing arxi training 
listening comprehension skills. (4) A listening corpprehension test 
given as regular admission procedure to all in*coming students with 
k)w GPA*s and/or ACT composite scqres of 12 or leao, would be<an 
earty^iert to advisor and student of listening deficiencies and need 
for training. Since it appears ihat little or no empirical research on this 
specific topic has been done prior to this study, further research is * 
needed to explore the topic extensively. 



LEARNING BY LISTENING: THE EFFECTS OF 
ORGANIZATION, PAUSES AND QUESTIONS ON COLLEGE 
LECTURE COMPREHENSION , Order No. 8202238 

Fields, Johanna H., Ph.D. University ol Pittsburgh, 1981 . .,l05pp. 

In order to study the relationship^ between lecture method and 
comprehension among low>verbai college students, lectures ^ ' 

, contaming information'^bout Abraham Mastow's hierarchy of needs 
were presented to 1 14 c(smmunity college freshmen. All subjects in 
tl>e study were from one to. two years below grade level expectancy in 
reading comprehensjon (n^bek>w average in their abili^^to write 
organized prose. \ , ' ' . 

Six lectures were composra to investigate rela(^^^^ 
three main effects: lecture orga^vzafion, method of interruption, and 
time of testing. Organization was^separated into two leveIC 

(a) inductive, which meant discouq^ was arranged in order of «. 
increasing generality and (b) deducWe. which meant discourse was 

' arranged in order of increasing speciitcjtY. Method of interruption was 
separat^ into three. levels, (a) the question mode, which meant that 
qoestiojjfe based on the lecture were_asfed„twice_dunng th^ lectuce.^t . 
equally spaced intervals, and after a hesitation answers were given, 

(b) the pause^mode, which meant fifteen second pauses preceded by 
a statement advising students to think over what they Keard 
interrupted the lecture twice at equally spaced intervals, and (c) the 
no interruption mode, which meant the discourse was delivered 
continuously. The dependent variables, time of testing, were 
separated into (a) immediate compi«hension and (b) .recall after two, 
days-. ^ J, 

^ Approximately ^uai groups were assigned to eacb'Of the six 
conditions. Students wer^ not permitted to take notes or ask 
questtonsduring the lecture. ' ' ^ . 

Comprehension was measured using a writter\twenty-item • • 
multiple choice test administered immediately after the lecture. ' ' 
Without giving students advance notice, the test was readmiaistered 
- two days later. Data w/sre interpreted us^ng a 2 x 3 x 2 analysis of ^ ^ 
variance for repeated measures! 

Students given questions and answers durjng the lecturesWre^no 
^.better at recalling information than students who listened to I 
uninterrupted lectures or iectures int^rupted with pauses' of silence^ 
Discourse organization, whetKer it was inductive or deductive, jjid rioi 
affect students* comprehension in any way that suggested on4 ' 
method of organization w«s better than anoth^. ' f i 

Evidence baaed on comparisons between subjects and a group of 
average students who participate^ in a separate pilot study usiog the 
lectures indicated that low«verbal students are poorer listeners than 
' their more able peers. Results were interpreted as indicating that poor 
readers are not able to compete with good readers iinymore 
successfully ))y having discourse presented orally than by^having-lt 
.presented asprinted text. - ,^ ^ 
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Oiffcrences In comprehension were fourKi between average and 
tow-verbtl students that were content specific. Low-verbal students 
reached their peak perl or mance with questions that required 
comprehension of terminology; hq differences were found between 
^r ability tc^conjprehend a series of proposrtions4ind their ability to 
draw inferences. Among average students, comprehension scores 
declined gradually as questrans became more complex. 



AN ANALYSIS OF THH SPEEC^I CONTENT OF SELECTED 
STUDENT TEXTBOOJfS IN LANGUAGE ARTS: GRADES 



- SEVEN AND EIGHT 



^ A STUDY OF THE EFFECT OF STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN 
SELF ANALYSIS, PEER EVALUATION, MODEL STUObY, AND 
SELF ANALYSIS AND PEER EVALUATION UPON SPEAKING 

. SKIUS IN THE INFORMATIVE SPEECH Order No. 8129893 
JfeNNEss. Tom Elus. Ph JD. Uniy^rsMy of tdMiio, 1982, 97pp. 

The purpose of this study was to determine which learning activity 
would assist students in improving thdir speech perf pnnsnce. The . 
study investigated tt>e effect of student participation in self -analysis, 
peer evaluation and model study upon the acquisition of speech slOlls. 
Four experimental conditions were studie^: self -analysts, peer 
evaluation, model study, and self -analysis and peer evaluation. The 
conditions.were tested for effect upon overall speech performance 
and upon specific speech siOli achievement 

in order to determine the effect of the experimental conditions 
upbn the peffomfumce of the speeches* four aectibhs of the speech 
fundamentals class at the Universtty of Idaho were selected for 
treatment Aft four sections were presented Identical insthjctional 
roaterjal. The first and third Sf)eeches of the class meintm 
retained on videotape to ^erveai the pretest and posttest .The 
speeches were identicaJ in purpoee and specific assignment • ^ - 

On the final three days of the dass all'students rmedrfhi^spe^i«r^ 
AAof the speeches were viewed on videotape and were presented in 
random order. » - 

^ The analysis of covariance was the primary statistical test 
employ to draw inferences. * 

The subjects selected for the sample were compared for class 
standing, male-femaJe distribution ^nd ACT verba) tes^ The sections 
were cornpared with all the other s^:tiohs for the semester and 
between sample sectiomSSla^ standing was assesaed through the 
: use of the Kol/nogorov-Smimov Two^Sample Test The binomial test 
was used to compar6 the male*female distribution. The equivalency 
scheme and the analysis of variance were employed to test for 
diff erwfce between the sample sections on the ACnaa^ 

T^ analysis of covarianq^ was employed to t«f or significant 
diff ^rencee between pretest and posnest scores. A sigriificance level 
of .01*was selected determining tl^ effectivenesausf the experimental 
cdiKJItions. ^ ^ - 

Rater reliability for the final rating sessions was tested thirough^the 
use of the Ebel Inter-rater ReUabifity procedure. Rater reliabj% was 
tested in thesame medtod during the preliminary speaking sessions. ^ 

The Koknogorov-Smlmov, Binomial, and Analysis of Variance tests 
revealed no signifies difference* in the sample sections. 
' The Ebel tnter-rater Reliability ttet demonstratedthe students 
were capable of rating the speediec" 

The Analysis of Covanttr)ce ies|s of the pretest and pdsh^B8t 
M to two conclusions. FfriU the experimental conditions did not 
prdduce significant differendes in the ovjerall' speech scores. Second, 
the experimental conditions did rsot produce significantly different 
scores in the speciflc speech skills. Only three sitfhiiicant differences 
were found. This indicated that there wis .general tendency for 
superior" perf onnance whk:h coukf be atHbuted t04Uiy single 
treatment. ♦ . ^ * . t 
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RiNK« Patricia Jane. Eo.O. NorthBrn Illinois Univiersity, 1981. 210pp. 

The study was designed as a content anai^s, both quantitative 
and qualitative,*of selected seventh and eighth grade basic language 
arts textbooks for, the purpose of determining the amount and 
emphasis of speech components contaTined within these texttx>oks 
and comparing, these same speech components with those' 
recommended by leaders within the field of speech. ; 

Twenty-six recently published b£^ic iangljage arts textbooks at the 
seventh and eighth grade levels were analyzed q uantitatively and 
qualitatively. Speaking and listening categories, accepted by speech 
authorities, were established. These categories were^peech 
communication, radio and television, film, debate, pariiamentdry 
discussion, oral interpretation, drarpa, and listening. To,create a' 
standard for use in comparing the content oft the textbooks with an 
acceptable'standardi definitions for each sp^h category were ' 
developed by u^ng authoritative standards of periormdnce. 

The following research questions were investigated: (1)^Oo 
textbook publishers include the four language arts skills of reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening? (2) Oo textjsook publishers detvote a 
-greater percentage of pages to the presentation of reading ahd 
wnting skills than to the presentation of speaking and listening skills? 
(3) Oo textt}00k publish4rs offer the same categories cl'speaktng and 
listening skills at the same lev$l of emphasis placement? (4) Oo 
textbook publishers present material that agrees with the definitions 
of speech categories determined by speech experts? ^ 

Thefindingsoftne study were: (1) At both grade levels, thirteen 
publishers included the skills of Reading, writing, and speaking. At the 
$eventh^rade level, twd)ea4ncluded th^ skill of listening; at the eighth 
gradb l^^sl,^n inclt^d^istening. (2) At both'grade levels, ail of the 

of reading and writing skills than to the presentation of speaking and 
listetfing skills. (3) The thirteen publishers offeredthe same ^ 
categories of speaktr^g and listening skills but not at the same level of 
emphasis placement. (4) By and largjB, the publishers followed the 
definitions presented by the experts for the categories of speech. In 
the majority of cases, however, the number of publishers presenting 
each category w^ smalU . . 



^A STUOY OF THE AUDIENCE SENSITJVITY ANO . - * 

RHETeRICAL SENSITIVITY OF STUOENTS ENftOLLEP IN ' 
SPEECH 200, BASIC SPEECH, AT WAYNE STATE 
UNIVERSITY AND IMPUTATIONS FOR PEOAGOGY 

OrderNo.*OA8209361 
-ScHOCN, l^o€NC SCHACHiNGER, Ph.O. W^^pq ^tatB UnivBrsj'ty, 1981 
139pp. ^ ^ • . , 

The goal of this study was td determine whether college student^ 
who completaa basic speech communication course which stresses 
both.Qommunication theory aW a publicspeaking' approach become 
more rhetorically sensitive and audience sensitive. 

Specifically, the study, which was conducted ^t Wayne Stat^ • 
Univ^ersity, had the-following objectives: <1> To determine v§hether 
rhetorical sensitiwty scores of college stud/snt? change'during the 
time they kre enrolted in an introductory speech class which stresses 
basic communication theory and provides opportunities to practice, 
commurjication skills in a public speaking situation; also to^etermme 
whether noble self scores and rhetorical reflector scores change. 
(2) To determine whether audience sensitiv/ity scores of students 
change durihg the time they are enrolled in thesame introductory 
speech classwhich stresses the need to analyze audiences and^adapt 
message for specific audiences. 

The proceduces entailed Administering the same scaled at both the 
beginning and the end of th^ cpurse. The first wasihe Rhetorical* 
Sensitivity Scale; as revised by Robert pariison in 1978 for part of his ' 
dissertation and reported by Roderick Hart, Robert Carlson, and 
William Eadie, "Attitudes Toward Communication and Assessment of 
Rhetorical Sensitivity.'* Communication Monographs 47 (March 
1980): 1-22. Thesecondjneasurement of audience sensitivity^deyfeed 
^pecificaliytor this study fo^ascertamstudentsUbilitles to indicate 



how they would proceed with the;task of preparing amessagefor'a 
• specific audience, was given. , 



The data were collected and subjected to analgia. Hotelliag's T2 
was used to determine if there were significant differences between 
thei3feteat and .the posttesL As a result of significant results based on 
Hoteiling's H it was considered appropriate ftjn individu'al t testa - 
^ comparing the pretest and posttest scores on the measiires. Each' of ' 
Xttp tests was significant; and, thefefore? it Was concluded that 
soident^ who complete th'eta^ic communication course do- ^* • ' 
experience an increase in botl*fhetoificaltensitivity scores an . ^' 
audience.sensitivity scores, \ / * 1» ' - 

The increase in rhetortcalse^tj^Vsior^ and audi>rice , ^ ^ 
sensitivity scores of students, qver tf^e duration of a semester *fn a 
basic speech comrhunication co(irse. shbuld be encouraging to those 
college speech'communiciition teachers^who fe^ that aThetorical * • 
position best promotes huryian understandiifti* 



A COMPARISON OF SKILLS. TRAINING PLUS COGWTIVE 

flESTRUCTURING, SKILLS TRAINING ONLY, COGNmVE 
\ RESTRUCTURING ONLY, AND NO SYSTEMATIC^. TREATMENT 

IN THE RfDUCTiON OF "TRAIT^LIKE" COMJ;<UNICATION . 

APPREHENSION IN THE CLASSROOM SETTING * 

M ^ 0/clerNo. 0A8205i89 

Taugheb. Charles OiVro. J?m.D. T/ie University of Arizona, 1981. 
' 16^pp. Director: J^fneh W. Davis . - •* / ^ n 

The purpose of thfs experiment was to detertnine which of the 
commurt[cation a ppr^hensioh reduction methods currently avaiiaWe 
was most effective In classroom application. This contextual Cttncern* 
was a cnlicarfactor. Communication apprehension reduction 
— inelho£}s.i30t/eadUy«appiicable to classroom^environments wete ^ 
elim'inated as viable treatment methods. ^ 

Treatment methods flndependent*vanables) tested In this * 
experiment were, skills training plus cognitive restructurif^g.ikills 
gaming or>iy. cognitive restructuring on^y. and a no systemauc^ ^ 
ueatment (control) group Each of these treatments was reviewed. 
Nonappticab l e treatment metho ds f o r c las sr oo m e n vi ronm e nts we r e — 
also reviewed * r * ' ^ 

* Subjects were randomly chosen and assigned to one of the four 
expehmental conditions. Three introspective self -report instruments 
meajiurjng communication apprehension were employed as 
dependent measures. Level of communication apprehension was the , 
d^^pendent variable. Attempts to control a number of extraneous ^ 
variab^ in this quasi-experimentai'design were made. 

Composite scores were made for each subject 8n pre*tipit and • 
post^test measure, and "Difference" (D) scores vwe computed from . 
these composite scpres^Thfese D«cores were submitted to thr^e sets 
of statistical analyses:.a one*way analysis of variance, an ari^ysis of' . 
co-variance, and an analysis of co- variance using only tho^ subjecis 
with pre-test composite scores fallii^j above the marginai mean score. 
In addition, homogeneity of variance tests were run on experimental , ' 
'grpup variances, an^brrelafion cd^fflcients were computed foreich 
of the six dependent measures (three instruments with one of these 
inst^bents having four sub-scales). Alsoj thr ie sets of Djunnett's 
tests for comparisons of ^eatment groups to a cqntrol group were 
made. • • 

The r^ssuits indicated that no significant diffefr^nces occurred 
between any of thfe four experimental conditions tested. Results of the 
Dunnett's .testa. irxJicated thatskHls training jjlus cognitive 
■ cestnjctugpg was the most effectiwireatment method of those - ^ . 
methods tested!! Specifically^ significant chaq^es in level of 
cpmmurticatiori Apprehension occurred frpm, pre-test to post-test 
.trials when only those subjects above the marginal mean score were 
used. - ^ . . ^ . 

Based oh the findings Veported, instructors were recommended to 
use skills training plus 'cognitive restructuring as a odmmanlcation ^ 
apprehension reduction technique in classroom environnnents. The 
author also recom'mended thatskills trs^ing plus qogniUve 
mstructuririg be employed only with those, students. experiencing a 
moderate or high level of commpnication apprehension. 



^. ^ THE EFFECT QF PREDISCUSSION INSTRUCTION IN 

. INFORMATION PROCESSING ON PERCEIVED QUALITY OF 
< DECISID^J MAKING. DISCUSSION EFFICIENCY, AND 

' MEMBER SATlSF/irCTlON , Order No. DA821 1 145 

^\ WmaW, MawbAnnau, Ph.D. /nd/ana Un/vors/fy,l982« 133pp. 
/ This study examined the effectiveness of prediscussion instruction 
In information processing as a means of increasing the qualify and 
\ . , efficiency of decision-m'aking'g roups and assessed the impactof thii 
training on group member satisfaction. The following research 
question was posed: given a discussion task which is, in part, 
deperxjent upon the analysis of related information, will a group that 
has received prior instruction in information processing exhibit a 
higher quafity^of decision ^making t)ehavior, conduct its di^ussion in 
* a more efficient arxJ systematic fashion, and achievegreater levels of 

member satisfaction than the group-without training in information* 
^ processing? 

Three independent variables w6re manipulated: condition of 
instruction (whether oc not the group received the prediscussion 
' training), topic the group/jiscuised, and the size of the group, three 

depenaent variables were measured: perceived quality of decision- 
« mHkirvg, discussioA efficiency, and member satisfaction, i 

Forty»two groups, ranging in size from three to six members, were ^ 

• ' ^andomfy assigned either the Instructed or non-instojcted * 
condition, and were also randomly assigned one of two discussion 
topjcs. Each group member read an information sheet about-the topic 
before the discussion began. If the group was to receive instruction, 
the researcher allowed the group members to finish reading and then ' 
read the instruction module to them. The gcoups in the control 
condition (nonMnstructed) were sufjplied with instructions to discuss 
the topic as best they coukJ. Each discussion was ta|je»recorded. 
When finished, the members volunt^lyres^knded -to a self -report 
'questionnaire. Independent raters listened to the first ten minutes off 
eictvdiscussion and then rated the groups on the two variable^ of . 
perceived quality of decision»making and discussion efficiency. 

The statistical analysis consisted of a multivariate regression". 

• • analysis and several analyses of variance. The results indicated that 
prediscussion instruction in information processiftg Improved the 
performance of the flve»membfer groups, but had no discernible effect 
in the four or six. member groups. Although statisficai power waa a 
concern, this study neverthelesis provides evkJence that gr'oupi can 
be taught to improve their infornjatlon analysis and, e^/entually, their 
decisiOn»making, .> * 
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